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tempers of each other; but certainly that must be in order to shun what's offensive, not to make it a constant entertainment The frequent repetition of what appears harsh, will unavoidably leave a rancour that's fatal to friendship; and I doubt much, whether it would be an argument of a man's good-humour, if he should be roused, by perpetual teasing, to treat those that do it as his enemies. In a word, whereas 'tis a common practice to let a story die, merely because it does not touch, I think such as mention one they find does, are as troublesome to society, and as unfit for it, as wags, men of fire, good talkers, or any other apes in conversation; and therefore, for the public benefit, I hope you'll cause them to be branded with such a name as they deserve. I am,
" Sir, yours,
" PATIENT FRIENDLY."
The case of Ebenezer is a very common one, and is always cured by neglect. These fantastical returns of affection proceed from a certain vanity in the other sex, supported by a perverted taste in ours. I must publish it as a rule, that no faults which proceed from the will, either in a mistress or a friend, are to be tolerated. But we should be so complaisant to ladies, to let them displease when they aim at doing it. Pluck up a spirit, Ebenezer, recover the use of your judgment, and her faults will appear, or her beauties vanish. " Her faults begin to please me as well as my own," is a sentence very prettily put into the mouth of a lover by the comic poet,1 but he never designed it for a maxim of life, but the picture of an imperfection. If Ebenezer takes my
1 Congreve, " The Way of the World," act i. sc. 3. 367